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For the Companion. i 
THE BURIAL AT SEA. 

“T send the tickets for you and Cathy, and shall ex- 
pect you in the next boat. It will land in New York, 
and I shall be sure to be there. Iam getting along 
very well. After you come [ shall go West and buy 
some land. Don’t fail to come, for my heart is aching 
for the sight of you.” 

This was the letter that Catherine Burke read as she 
sat in the housckeeper’s room in Mulway: Mansion, 
near the city of Cork. Her mother had brought it, 
travelling four miles that morning. 

Mrs. Burke was a gaunt woman, whose red-hooded 
cloak made her face more ghastly than its wont. She 
had not been well since her husband left her, three 
years before. It was “cruel hard parting,” as she had 
expressed herself, and it was only poverty, that wicked, 
wild-eyed wolf at the door, that made the parting nec- 
essary. 

Terrence Burke was not the man to sit down and 
fold his hands under discouragement. When he found 
that a few weeks more would bring starvation, he put 
little Catherine, then only thirteen, out to service, 
where, though she got no wages, food and clothes were 
given her. His wite soon found a situation as nurse, 
and he managed, by dint of odd jobs and saving, to 
procure for himself a passage to America. 

Here he had been successful from the first, but, like a 
prudent man, he had forborne to send for wife and 
child till he could make a‘home for them. 

Terrence was a Protestant, a men of sober ways and 
likings, and such rarely fail to help themselves. The 
day came when he had money enough to build a little 
nest in the new country, where it was said by one of the 
best of England’s writers, ‘You have but to tickle the 
earth with a hoe and it laughs with a harvest.” 

Then he sent for the wife to whom his heart had re- 
mained true,—and the child, the blooming little Kate, | 
whom he still thought of as a “little one,” though she | 





"Was oW Sevenicen aad nearly as tall as Ler mother. - 
ito lh J 


Catherine looked up, a cloud of anxicty almost dis- 
placing the happy smile with which she had read the 
letter. 

“tle don’t know how ill you are, mother.” 

“By the blessin’ of God [Pll get better with the voy- 
age,” said the woman, drawing her shawl about her 
with wasted fingers. “It’s that, may be, that’ll check 
the disease, and in the new country they say that peo- 
ple never die till they’re old. Any way, the hope’s a 
blessed one, and that, perhaps, ll keep me up. They 
tell me these are the first-class tickets, and it must be a 
power of money he have spent to make us more com- 
turtable. I always told ye, Katy, there wasn’t a better 
father in the world, nor a better husband than Terrence 
Burke.” 

“But our clothes are not nice ¢nough to go that 
way,” cried Catherine. 

“Whist! haven’t you the new red cloak, and haven’t 
Imoney enough to buy you adecent gown? It’s not 
ilegint things you’re wanting to wear on ship board, 
but new and strong. [ve been askin’ and find we 
must go from Liverpool the next Tuesday; so Pll 
speak to the mistress now.” , 

The mistress was a delicate looking lady, about whose 
knee two beautiful children were playing. Her own 
fair curls and bright Irish eyes made her look like an 
elder sister. 

“?’'m very glad for you, Mrs. Burke, I’m sure, and 
very sorry indeed to part with Katy. I don’t know 
what the children will do, they have become so much 
attached to her; she’s such a good girl that every body 
loves her. You needn’t trouble yourself, Mrs. Burke, 
to get an outfit for Kate, I shall do that myself, and she 
issuch a lady-like, sensible girl I am sure she will do 
credit to my dressing. It will cost you something to 
get to Liverpool, and you ought to have some money 
in case of delay or accident.” 

The poor Irishwoman thanked her good friend, with 
tears in her eyes, and in due time Kate and her mother 
Were prepared for the voyage. 

It was very hard parting with the little ones, who for 
four years had been her especial charge. From Louy, 
the eldest, she had learned to read, while her mistress 
had taught her to write a very fair hand. The children 
clung to her, sobbing as if their hearts would break, 
and the eyes of her beautiful mistress were full of 
tears, 

“Whatever happens, Kate,”’ said the latter, “always 
put your trust in God. He will never let you go 
wrong.” 

And now they were on their journey, the pale, deli- 
cate mother, buoyed up by hope, and the blooming, 
Sweet-faced Catherine, in whose fresh young heart all 
manner of pleasant fancies were springing up about the 
country they were going to. The ocean to them looked 
like a smiling and loving friend, destined to bear them 
to the arms of the waiting husband and father. They 
knew nothing of its treachery, of its dark waves, the 
fathomless tomb of so many human beings. Every 
thing looked fair and gay, and they went om board the 
reat steamer light-hearted and happy. 

A storm came up on the second day out—a fearful 
Storm, that strained the huge ship and kept the passen- 
ers in their berths. Catherine, fortunately, did not 





suffer from sea-sickness, but her mother was very ill, 














THE BURIAL AT SEA, 


so ill that the surgeon shook his head as he looked at 
the hollow cheek and blazing eyes. 

“My good girl, you must be prepared for the worst,” 
he said, as Catherine followed him out of the cabin. 
“TI fear your mother will never reach land.” 

Catherine sat down, on hearing this, on a trunk out- 
side the steward’s room. Her heart seemed turned to 
ice and she labored for breath. To lose her mother, 
here on the broad ocean, to see her fade away and die, 
and to bury her in this angry, foaming water that she 
saw swelling around her, to be left alone and desolate 
among strangers—was this to be her fate? O, would 
not God spare her mother only till the ship arrived in 
port! She staggered back to the state-room. 

“Katy, dear, [ saw what the doctor thought,” said 
her mother, eagerly. “It’s all right; I’ve been enabled 
to see that it’s all right, and my fear is gone. Tell 
Terrence [ tried my best to meet him again, and ask 
him to forgive me for keeping him in the dark about 
my weakness. It was all for love of him. And Cathy, 
I’m not afraid to leave you; you’re a good girl. Don’t 
fret, dear; you’ve a kind father to go to, and God pro- 
tects the motherless. I put you in His hands, Katy, 
darling.” 

“O mother, [ can’t let you go!”’ cried Kate, passion- 
ately. “I can’t stay alone in this dreadful ship,—O, 
mother, mother, I wish we had never started!” 

“But we have, dear, and be sure it’s for the best. 
It’s for you to have, sometime, a free and happy home 
of your own. I saw it as I laid awake in the night, and 
the thought came over me as I should never see Ter- 
rence again. I seemed all at once to be in a new place, 
where there was room and plenty, and there, in a good 
house, such as only the gentry have in Ireland, you 
were sitting in peace and comfort. I knew the Lord 
showed it to me, to make my going easier. You’ll be 
lonesome, and you’ll suffer, dear, but the Lord ’1l raise 
you up friends; trust in Him.” 

The next day was a day of darkness to Catherine, 
though the storm had passed and the sun shone out 
brightly. In her state-room the cold, white face of the 
dead, smiling in marble beauty, pierced her lonely heart 
each time that she encountered its nerveless expres- 
sion. 

The poor girl was truly alone, though many kind 
hearts gathered around her. One kind woman insisted 
upon her sharing her state-room with her for the rest 
of the voyage. 

A rough coffin was made by the ship’s carpenter, 
kind hands laid the dead woman tenderly in, and all 
the people gathered at the close of the day to witness 
the solemn sight of a burial at sea. 

As they let down the coffin none can tell what agony 
of grief tore the heart of the motherless girl. With 
folded hands and stony eyes, lips parted and white, she 
gazed at that dark object as it passed beneath the waves, 
then, with a wild cry of “Mother, mother, don’t leave 
me!” she sank upon the side of the steamer in a parox- 
ysm of anguish. A man stood near who was a well- 
known physician of New York, just commencing his 
career. He had often pitied the poor girl, and his heart 
yearned towards her. For the remainder of the voyage 
Kate was pale and sorrowful. Every night she dreamed 
of that floating speck, and it was with a cry of joy at 
the thought of meeting her father that she hailed the 
far-off land of America. 

“You are sure your father will meet you?” said the 
young physician, as they stood together on the deck. 

“Q, quite sure!” said Kate, with beaming eyes; and 
the first smile he had seen since her mother’s death 
made her face quite beautiful. 

“Still, I am impressed to give you my address. It 
can do no harm, and in case of any trouble—don’t be 





alarmed—I dare say there will be none, but as I 
said, you had better take my address. There is my 
card, be sure and keep it. It may do you good some 
time.” 

Catherine took the card and put it in the little reti- 
cule she had brought with her from Ireland. 

And now came the bustle and preparation of landing. 
By some means her trunk was not brought up with the 
rest, and as she would not leave it, she was detained 
with other passengers till the tug came back. Her 
mother’s purse contained four pounds in gold and a 
little silver. As she touched the wooden platform that 
led into the office for inspection of baggage, her heart 
gave a great bound. Her father would be there. 

Eagerly she searched the long line of faces; not one 
met her vision that was familiar to her, and her heart 
sank again. She felt deadly cold, though all the pas- 
sengers and the porters seemed overcome with the heat. 
Hours passed and no one came. 

She appealed to an officer. He pitied but could not 
help her, told her she had better stay till night, then if 
he did not come go to some hotel. 

Bewildered and half crazed, the poor girl waited, 
bearing all manner of crosses from the coarseness of 
those around her, and finally, as night was drawing 
near, she took a carriage and was driven to the nearest 
hotel. The driver took all the silver she had, and in 
her ignorance she did not know that she had paid him 
double his fare. 

That night she could not sleep. The next day and 
the next she walked as far as she dared, in the hope of 
meeting some familiar face. Two weeks passed; her 
last pound was changed; she was alone, nearly desti- 
tute, and almost heart-broken. Day after day she had 
prayed for help, and no help came. 

“Don’t ye know any body ye can go to here?” asked 
the Irish cook, to whom she told her story. “Ye must 
either find them, or go to work, or git suspicioned. Ye 
can find a place easy enough.” 

“[’ve got his name,” said Kate, producing the doc- 
tor’s card. 

“Then go to him,” said the cook, who could not 
read. 

Catherine did go to him. It was in office hours. 
Several patients were there; among them Kate saw a 
wasted face that attracted her attention. The man 
scarcely looked up, so intent was he upon some painful 


thought. His cheeks were sunken and his hat too 
large. Presently the doctor came in. He sought out 


this man, with scarcely a glance at the rest. 

“My good Terrence,” he said, and here Kate’s heart 
gave a glad throb, “I have not yet been able to obtain 
any news about your child. You have been rightly in- 
formed; she did come over in the same ship with me, 
but”? — 

“Father! O father!” shrieked the girl, and Kate was 
hanging on the neck of the wasted figure the next mo- 
ment, sobbing and laughing hysterically, unable to ar- 
ticulate the words of joy that leaped to her lips. 

The doctor, as glad as either, led them into another 
room, where, as he said, they could have it out togeth- 
er; but he wiped his eyes in the passage between that 
and his office. Norcould he think of the scene for days 
after without feeling the tears on his eyelids. 

It was all right now. Katy’s father had met with an 
accident the day before the expected arrival and had 
been carried to the hospital, where he was for days de- 
lirious. 

After the confinement of a fortnight, during which 
time his friends had been inquiring for his daughter, 
he found the names of a few of the passengers who had 
come over in the same ship with Catherine, among 
them the good physician, and this meeting was the 


happy result. Katy went West with her father, and in 
less than a year had a happy little home of her own, 
according to her father’s prediction. M. A. D. 
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TAKEN FOR A GUERILLA. 

During the late war of the rebellion the border States 
were infested by marauding bands of guerillas. Their 
lawless greed for plunder made no distinction of parties, 
but numbered its victims among secessionists and loy- 
}alists alike. A middle aged West Virginia farmer, 
named Ellis, started out with a company of neighbors, 
in pursuit of a party of those rascals, hoping to subdue 





and bring them to justice. 
| Ellis was an honest and worthy man, much respected 

among the people of his native place, over whom he 

had, for several years, exercised the funetions of 
| town magistrate. He was friendly to the Union, as 
; also were most of his neighbors, though to those who 
| participated in the expedition, the purpose was more for 
| self-protection, than directly to aid the government in 
| prosecuting the civil war. 

Ellis and his friends, after having been more than a 
week on the track of the guerillas, met them at length, 
and at once attacked the ruffians with so much vigor 
that three of the wretches were killed, twelve wound- 
ed, and the rest put to flight. 

In the ardor of pursuit Ellis became separated from 
his companions and the consequences came near being 
rather unpleasant to him, as we shall see. 

It happened that while the farmers were in search of 
the outlaws several squads of Union soldiers were sent 
out for the same purpose. One of these chanced to be 
in the vicinity when the skirmish took place, and Ellis, 
in his haste to overtake a flying guerilla, rode directly 
upon it. His rough and dirty bush dress, his face, 
smoked and bloody from the recent fight, together 
with his matted hair and ten days growth of beard, 
gave him more the look of a desperade than of an hon- 
est man, even without the fierce excitement which thea 
had possession of him. 

The soldiers took him for one of a party of guerillas 
of whom they were in search. They had heard, in the 
distance, the sound of the guns and, supposed the 
guerillas were plundering some plantation and mur- 
dering the inhabitants. The sight of Ellis, with his 
rough looks, making his way so rapidly through the 
woods, confirmed their supposition at once. 

“Halt!” shouted the sergeant in command. 

Delighted at the sight of the blue coats before him, 
the farmer paid no heed to this rough salute, but im- 
mediately cried “Hurrah!” and standing up in his stir- 
rmps, waved his hat in the air. 

“Eh! It’s hurrah, is it?” returned the sergeant, with 
a sneer, cocking his musket and pointing it at the magis- 
“trate’s head. Id like to know what the mischief you 
think you’ve got to hurrah about. The next caper you 
cut’ll be from the end of a rope, I fancy. Shet up yer 
head!” he shouted, seein; Ellis was trying to speak; 
“we don’t want none o’ yer jaw. Jes git off o’ that 
horse that you stole and let me ride. 

So, without more delay, the confounded farmer was 
unhorsed, and in another minute he found himself tied 
by the neck to the tail of his own beast, and his hands 
bound fast behind his back. 

There was no help for it. He must submit to the sit- 
uation with as good a grace as possible. Several times: 
he endeavored to speak and explain that he was no 
guerilla, but a loyal citizen in pursuit of guerillas, but 
every attempt only brought out the rough order to 
“hold his jaw,” enforced by the threatening muzzles of 
three or four cocked muskets dangerously near his head. 
As he very naturally showed some reluctance to being 
dragged along in this ignominious fashion, the sergeant 
ordered his men to prick him behind with their bayo- 
nets. 

Poor Ellis thought this was adding insult to injury, 
especially as the contortions which he was forced to 
make at the application of the sharp steel provoked the 
coarse laughter and jokes of the soldiers at his expense. 

Do what he might to obey his captors’ injunctions to 
silence, he could not avoid every now and then mutter- 
ing to himself, so that finally the sergeant gave orders 
to pry open his mouth and gag him. 

“Ther’s no knowin’ but yer might bring yer whole 
gang onto us,” said the consequential little officer; “so 
we'll jest stick this stopper inter yer mouth, ter keep 
yer from yelpin’.” 

The squad moved on with the prisoner thus pinioned 
and gagged, in the direction whence the sound of the 
guns had proceeded. They evidently expected to find 
more guerillas, and the leader, elevated on his confis- 
cated horse, began before long to slacken his pace and 
show signs of—caution. 

At length, evidently fancying that he smelt danger in 
the wind, he dispatched two scouts to report the condi- 
tion of things in front. The scouts soon returned, and 
gave out that a company of horsemen was not far of*, 
but that most of them were unmounted and engaged in 
burying dead, for there had evidently been a fight. 

Not doubting that he had at last come upon a real 
gang of guerillas, the officious sergeant now issued a 
multiplicity of orders. These were plentifully inter- 





spersed with high-sounding military terms, by which 
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he gave'his men ‘to understtind that they were ‘to move | 
in perfect silence, and surprise the enemy while they 

were off their guard. In case they were successful, all 

the guerillas should be made to throw down their arms 

and surrender or be shot dead. 

The soldiers, accordingly, marched forward with cat- 
jike carefulness, the sergeant riding in the centre of the 
squad and Ellis trudging at the tail of the horse. 

He cared less for his ridiculous situation now, for he 
knew very well that the hotsemen Whom the scouts had 
reported secing were his own friends, who had returned 
from their pursuit of the guerillas and were humanely 
burying the three dead members of the gang. His 
troubles would soon be over, and it would then be his 
turn to laugh. 

At last the party halted, and the whisper ran along 
the line, “There’s the guerillas!” 





The sergeant at length gave the command, “Forward!” 
and brouylit his little force directly in view of the stran- 
gers. 

“Surrender or be shot!” shouted he. 
many for ye.” 


“We're too 


| It seems so strange without her, how strange I cannot tell. 





proverbs, we select a few from Benjamin Franklin’s! 
(Poor Richard’s) maxims. 

“Lost time is never found again.” 

“One to-day is worth two to-morrows.” 

“There are no gains without pains.” 

“Tf you would know the worth of money try to bor- 
row some.” 

“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
of no o her.” 

“It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright.” 

“Many words will not fill a bushel.” 

“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
“Felix quam faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 
HEZEKIAH. 





GRANDMA I8 DEAD. 


Our Grandmamma is dead, Aggie; hear, Aggie, what I say ;— 
My dear Grandma is dead, and now her soul is gone away ; 


She was often sick and tired, she is rested now and well. 
Sometimes I | and wonder that her face I do not see 
And sometimes I forget myself, and ask where she can be. 
She never made a bit of noise, she talked so sweet and low, 


After breakfast uncle said, “You and I and Billy ' wall, it grows well, I tell ye. I could get a heap ont 


must be off soon, Kate. 
luncheon.” 


Just then a big, swarthy man put his head inside the 


door, in a hurried, anxious way. 


“Who is that?” I asked, fearing some one was very 


sick 


“Q, it’s nobody but Johnson, the butcher,” said 
“He is nervous and dyspeptic, and so instead 
of keeping his medicine at home, thinks he can’t take 
it, or at least that it does him no good, unless the doc- 
tor mixes it every morning himself. So your uncle 
tells him he will have ‘a good day’ and off he goes with 
But if your uncle 
is gone a day or two he is all down, and thinks he 


auntie. 


his white cart, happy and hopeful. 


can’t live long.” 


Well that is queer, thought I,—a big, burly butch- 
Perhaps if 
imagination can do so much, I had better imag- 


cr to be such a foolish, fussy fellow. 


ine I haven’t any queer feelings in my head. 
cure it. And then 


Get your hat and ask for a 


any day for ye. But this is the beatum! I guess I’}j 
help you, though, now I’m here,” and he came to the 
wall with open jack-knife, evidently determined to find 
out more about such a mysterious couple. 

“This is the doctor’s team, aint it?” said he, after 
scraping a minute. . 
“Yes,” said auntie, “and I am his wife.” 
“Want to know if you be! I thought I knoo the dog, 
Wal, the doctor’s a good man, that’s so, and knows 
what he’s about. Why, he doctored my niece, James 
Tilton, for three months, and cured him too, of the 
awfulest leg. I tell ye how he got it. You see that 
one morning, as”— 
Here another man came hurrying along, looking not 
quite so bright, but just as good natured as this one. 
“Well, you’re in a new business, John, J bet! | 
thought I’d just come and see what had became of you, 
any way.” 


It may| The story of our desire for moss was repeated, and | 
I wandered off into a reverie 


was in a very mirthful state by thie time. 


And yet our house seems stiller now, no matter where we go. 
The civilians looked up, astonished. ‘Hurrah!’ they 

cried, as soon as they saw the blue uniforms. 
“Hurrah, indeed!” shouted the sergeant. 

to like hurrahin’, mighty well, ye blacklegs. No more 


She loved us children, Aggie: there are three of us in all; 
The oldest is my sister Jane; and Wiil is strong and tall; 
And Lam twelv und all of us she used to rock to Slagp 
When we were little, tiny things, and couldn't even cfeép. 





“Ye seem 


about the wondrous power of imagination, and all the 
anecdotes I had read and heard to illustrate this fact. 
Meantime uncle could not get away. After the butcher 
came the baker, and then the “candlestick-maker” for 
aught I know, and so Robin and the easy chair did not 


“So this is Miss Moody, is it?” said he, and then 


after looking at me a moment he said, in a lower tone,— 


“Be you a-workin’ for the doctor’s folks?’ 
I could not help laughing, for my costume twas 


o’ that sort o’ nonsense. Do ye surrender, or not?” 

At this moment the men thus addressed burst into a 
loud and hearty laugh. “Hillo, Squire Ellis, is that 
you?” said two or three of them; and then recognizing 
the horse with the non-commissioned officer on his 
back and the owner tied to his tail, all took in at once 
the absurdity of the situation and gave vent to fresh 
bursts of laughter. 

“Silence!” thundered the exasperated officer, unable 
to see any thing but insult to himself and his govern- 
ment in the merriment of these supposed guerillas. 
“Any more o’ that blackguard from ye, an’ [’ll make a 
hole through every soul on ye.” 


I miss her more and more, Aggie,—don‘t wonder that I cry ;— 
She went without my Kissing her—I did not say good-by ; 

For on the morning that she died, so did my father say, 

She shut her eyes and went to sleep, and slept her lite away ! 


I'd like to tell her, if but once, and so would brother Will, 

We are sorry for our naughty ways,—how much we love her still. 
That's where she used to sit,when he would creep behind the place. 
And take the g asses from her eyes, and feel her wrinkled face. 


She was old and very lame, Aggie; sometimes was full of pain; 
She never once was cross to us, or really did complain; 

Once, long ago, when she was sick, she said, I heard it so, 
“Come, Lord, and take me home to heaven, for now I long to go."’ 


‘The day she died was stormy, and when my father prayed, 

He thanked the Lord for helping her that she was not afraid; 

I knew she was not; many a time she did us children tell, 

That > = Ne love Him when they die sha!l go with Christ to 
awell. 


Now when I read the Bible, and about that happy place, 


come to the door till after dinner. 


Too ill to talk much, I leaned back on the soft cush- 
ions, while the noble horse carricd us over hill and val- 


ley, by sparkling brook and winding river, and througl 
grand old woods, till we stopped before a farm-house. 
“Will you go in?” said uncle, as he took that blessed 
much worn medicine trunk from under the seat. 
I preferred to rest, but was soon aroused by a pair 0 
big blue eyes staring into my corner of the carriage 
and a little treble voice saying,— 


“Grandma wants to know it you don’t want to come 


in and get a glass of milk, and rest ye.” 


unique, but told him that I was not strong enough to 
do their work, and was only visiting them. 

“There,” said his brother, quite indignant, ‘‘you’ve 
got into it now, I should think! forking, indeed! 
1| Why don’t you look at her? The minute I see them 
hands I knew she didn’t belong to the laborin’ class.” 
»| “Never mind,” said I to the scolded brother, who 
looked quite crest-fallen, “I shouldn’t think it a dis. 
f| grace to do any kind of work, if I were obliged to.” 
“Wal, you know something, any how,” he replied, 
and then suddenly changing the subject of conversation, 
he asked, in rather an undecided way ,— 

“I suppose you wouldn’t like a chaw of real nice 
spruce yum, would ye?” 


? 


I think that she is there, and not a wrinkle on her face; 
I know she is not lame or old, that there she has no pain, 
Yuot somehow I keep wishing she was back with us again. 


“I tell ye we're friends,” one of the men shouted in 
reply to this, still hardly able to restrain his mirth. 
And to prove that what he said was true, he immed:- 
ately approached the soldiers, unarmed, signalling his | 
companions to follow him in the same way. 

It was with great difficulty that the fussy sergeant 
could be convinced that he had made a blunder, or in- 
duced to change his hostile attitude and treat with the 
strangers as loyal citizens, from Logan county, them, 
selves in search of guerillas, as they said they were. 

But their perfect frankness, the straight story they 
told, and their exhibition of the dead bodies of the three 
outlaws, and other proofs of their recent fight, at last 
prevailed, in spite of their rough looks, to make him 
order the lowering of his soldiers’ guns and the release 
of the magistrate. 

Once more on his own horse, the vile gag out of his 
mouth and his hands untied, Ellis joined in with the 
Jaugh as loud as any of them. Nor were the soldiers 
much behind in their appreciation of the joke. All 
laughed except the poor sergeant. So disgusted was 
he with the turn matters had taken, that he looked al- 
most as if he would sooner swear than smile. It did 
not at all relieve his chagrin, that his authority could 
not keep the rest from laughing. 

Here was the miserable end of all his glory. He had 
been congratulating himself on the acquisition of a fine 
horse and a splendid victory over a formidable band of 
guerillas, for which he would certainly be made cap- 
tain. Now he found himself suddenly reduced to the 
ranks again and made fun of by his own squad. 

“Right about face!’ he shouted, angrily, and was 
hastily wheeling off his men; but the good-natured 
“squire” and his companions would not permit him to 
depart so abruptly. They insisted on his going home 
with them and staying long enough to lay in new sup- 
plies. 

So the funny encounter ended in restoring the best of 


0, how my mother misses her! I often see her ery :— 

My father tries to comfort her, and s&do Jane and 1; 

I do not wonder, it's so strange, with Grandma gone away, 
But God is good, my father says, and so she used to say! 


I keep trying to remember that He is our Father too, 

And like my father here, I'm sure He nothing wrohg will do; 
So, Aggie, though I can't but cry, it is all right, you kyow :— 
The Lord He wanted her to come, and she was glad to go! 





For the Companion. 
WHAT I SAW AT UNCLE’S. 

I have not been able to read your pleasant paper for 
a long time, much less write for it, because my poor 
head has been “so out of kilter,” as the Irish say. 
But it is now quite well again, and I want to have 
many pleasant chats with your readers, hoping they 
will be as glad to welcome me as J am to talk to them 
once more. 

I have a dear good uncle, in one of the pretty, quiet 
villages of New Hampshire, and hearing how ill I was, 
his great warm heart prompted him to come and take 
me home. He is a skilful physician, and said, in his 
cheery way,— 

“Come with me, Kate, and your head will be good as 
new in three months.” 

So I went, listlessly, hopelessly, not caring much for 
any body or any thing; but he was a true prophet, and 
now, bright and happy, I want to tell you of my life 
with this good friend. 

My uncle and aunt live quite alone, their only daugh- 
ter having left them for a home in New York, and they 
seemed glad to have some one to pet and care for. 
But they did not neglect the dog and cat for me. No, 
no, not for a moment. 

When I visited them with father, three years ago, a 
little terrier named “Skip” rushed at me as I entered 
the house, and really frightened me with his wild and 
| noisy demonstrations of delight. He would jump into 
feeling to all parties concerned, bnt that sergeant never | my lap, insist on kissing me, and then jumping to the 


‘e *ilas j » Filis » eo, sce “”? . . . 
heard the last about Squire Ellis and the “confiscated” | floor, he would chase his tail in the most crazy way for 
horse. T. B. : 





just half a minute, and then bounce into my lap again, 
with a mingled nonchalunce and desperation that was 
amazing. 

He was a great pet, but my father, who has an innate 
propensity for teasing such little favorites, used to 
trouble him whenever a good opportunity came. 

One day as we were sitting alone in the parlor during a 
heavy rain, he seized poor Skip, whose black coat shone 
like satin, and threw him out of the window just under 
the eaves. In afew moments he stood at the kitchen 
door, drenched and shivering, and barking loudly. 

How astonished auntie was! And as she carefully 
wiped his fur and wrapped him in a shawl, would say, 
in the most compassionate way,— 

“Why, how did ittie doggie get out in this bad rain? 
Why, how did miny doggie get so wet?” while father 
would sit quietly reading, with very roguish eyes. 

But now Skip is old and obese, and very irritable, 
yet I think he is cared for more tenderly than many 
children. 

As Lentered the house this fall I asked, “Where is 
Skip,” for I missed his frantic welcome. Auntie point- 
ed to the sofa, as a mother would to a cradle, and I 
lowered my tone. 

But the little dog had become aware that some one 
had come whom it was his duty to look over, and so 
with a yawn and a growl, a barking shawl backed off 
the lounge and I saw my old friend. 

He was glad to sce me, and tried to be gay, jumped 
into my lap and attempted a feeble chase after his tail, 
but it was no use—the old fire had gone. 

When I came down next morning breakfast was not 





For the Companion. 
SHOUTING PROVERBS. 


Shouting proverbs is a very pleasant amusement for 
social parties of young persons. It is a high-toned and 
an intellectual play, as well as a source of good humor 
and merriment. We have seen it conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

One of a social party is selected to leave the room, 
and while he is out some one present selects a proverb, 
as, for instance: 

“Experience keeps a dear school.” 

The party is formed into a class, and the one who se- 
lects ¢he proverb gives the word “Experience” to No. 1 
of the ejass, “keeps” to No. 2, “a” to No. 8, “dear” to 
No. 4, and “school” to No. 5. 

If there are others.in the class he repeats the proverb 
in the same magner as. befqre. 

The person out of the room is now called in, and says 
“One, two, three.” The.class then shout the proverb 
together, as one vojee. No. 1 shouts “Experience,” 
No. 2 “keeps,” No. 3 “a,” No. 4 “dear,” &c.; but all 
shout at the same time, 

If there be no bungler present to speak his word in 
an unusually high key, or out of time, the person se- 
lected to tind out the proverb will have no easy task. 
He may require the class to shout again. If nnable to 
guess the proverb he may now endeavor to find it in 
the following manner: 

He asks No. 1 two questions, and each answer mus* 
be so formed as to contain the word given to him (No. 














1) in the proverb, The inquirey says, for example,— 


quite ready, but the three chairs were occupied, by a 
“Do you like large parties?” 


large white.cat with a black tail, called “Pearly;” the 

No. J wust so form his reply as to contain the word | “Invalid Skip;” and a new comer, a handsome coach 
“experience;” as, “I have not had much experience in| dog, “Billy Button,” who, allured by uncle’s long 
such gatherings.” drives, and the nice bits of meat he received after a 

The answers of No. 2 must contain the word “keeps,” | day’s journey, would not, and could not be induced to 
and of No. 5 the word “school.” leave. 

If the person selected to guess the proverb js success- It was a funny sight. Pearly in auntie’s chair, com- 
ful he may, if he chooses and the party consent, impose | Placent and comfortable, winking and purring in the 
forfeits on those present for their want of shrewdness; | happiest manner; Skip, self-important and dignified, 
if he is unsuccessful the party may exact a forfeit of | with right paw slightly raised, as if accustomed to 
him. | command, looking contemptuously at puss and angrily 

The more intellectual the company, the more shrewd | at the new comer; Billy Button, well pleased to find 
and witty will be the answers, |a chair for his comfort, listening eagerly for the steps 

"As beginners may be puzzled to find appropriate |.of his loved master. 


“No, thank you; but don’t you want to stay and talk 
with me?” 

“Well, I guess so,” said bright eyes, and into the 
chaise she jumped, followed by her little shaggy dog, 
Caper. 

“Be you sick ?”’ she inquired, sympathetically. “I’m 
real sorry. Don’t you want to get out and see the pigs? 
We’ve got six of ’em, and three cows, but you can’t see 
them, coz they’re out to pasture. And then there’s the 
horse and lots of hens. Some are Guinea.” 

She had learned so soon the New England idea that 
to live means to work, and every thing was to her a 

job, pronounced in true Yankee fashion. 

So when she had failed to tempt me with all these 
sights, she made running comments on my apparel. 

“Did you fix up that hat?” “No.” ‘Well, it’s real 
pretty, must have been a j-o-b. What a sight of trim- 
ming you got on that dress. That must have been a 

job.” 

And so she entertained me kindly, till uncle’s ruddy 
face, manly form, and the trunk reappeared, and I 
don’t doubt she regarded the effort as a real ‘‘j-o-b,” for 
I could not talk much. 

“Tell me about these people,” I said, as we turned 
away, for I noticed the doctor’s face was sad. 

“T’ve been in to see old Dea. True, and ai afraid he 
won't ever be any better. I had to tell his wife so. It’s 
very hard when a woman loves as she does, to say 
‘there is no hope,’ but he’s a good man.” 

“Who does that little girl belong to?” 

“QO, she is an orphan. Her father, a smart young 
merchant, was killed at Gettysburgh, and her mother, 
a slender little thing, was never well afterwards, and 
died within a year.” 

“And haven’t these old people any other children?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, a married daughter, but she has been an inva- 
lid for years, a care rather than a comfort.” 

“Dear me,” thought I, “and I so blue and dull with 
so much to make me happy,” and I began to feel bet- 
ter already. 

Soon I saw a wagon load coming, of broad brims 
and blue coats, Shaker bonnets and white handker- 
chiefs, and Shakers. They stopped to speak to uncle, 
who was their physician, and a great favorite with them 
all. 

“I wish you would come over some day this week,” 
said one of the men. ‘Old Asa is pretty sick, and two 
or three women need some doctoring.” 

“Yes, I’ll try tocome,” says uncle. ‘Where have you 
been ?” 

“Out on a blueberry hunt, and I believe the sisters 
have all made themselves sick, besides filling every 
pail.” 

At this joke there was a faint smile on every sedate 
face, and rows of blue teeth were scen. I looked, or 
tried to look, as if J wanted a few berries from their 
great abundance, but broad brims and big bonnets were 
alike unmoved, and with respectful bows they left us. 

One lovely autumn afternoon a few days after, when 
the trees were all aglow with their yearly transfigura- 
tion, and the air was so soft and balmy that no one 
could stay in doors, auntie and I took faithful, steady, 
poking old Ben, and set out for a lazy ride. - 

We often stopped to gather bright leaves, moss- 
covered twigs, white birch and red berries, and at last 
came to an old wall all covered with beautiful moss, 

like a carpet, just the thing for the rustic baskets we 
were planning. 

We were working hard with knife and scissors scrap- 
ing it off, when we were surprised by a man running 
up to us all out of breath, looking very much surprised, 
as if in doubt of our sanity. 

“Wal,” said he, “I don’t see as there’s any thing 
wrong here, though I don’t know what on airth you 
can be doing! I see the team stop, and two women 
folks get out and scurry across the road, and I thought, 
like enough there’s some trouble or other, so I just left 

my work and run.” 

I could not help laughing, while auntie, much more 
civil, explained that we were getting the moss to* cover 

a basket. 

“Wal, wal,” said he, with both hands in his pockets 
and such a queer look on his face, “that’s all right, but 
it’s curus though. I’ve lived here, boy and man, for 
thirty years and over, and I’ve never seen any notice 
took of that ere stuffafore.” “Why,” he continued, 


“Indeed I should,” I said, and now it was auntie’s 
turn to laugh. 
“Wal, the house is just back here afew rods. If you'll 


come back, Pil’— 


“Go yourself,’ interrupted the mentor once more, 
“don’t be a-druggin the lady after you.” 

And in a few moments he returned, with some “first 
rate gobs,” which he found “when up North,” and for- 
getful of former injunctions, urged me to go with him 
and see a live hedgehog, he had captured during his 
travels. Kate S$. 
To be continued. 
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For the Companien. 
JIM DERBY’S FAITH. 


“Stop till we get out, and il thrash you within an 
inch of your life.” 

These words were passed on to Jim Derby from one 
boy to another. What deepened the insult was, that 
the paper was not closed, but so written that, ata 
glance, any one’might read it. The school was a large 
one, and by some means it was circulated trem the iar 
thest corner. 

Jim Derby got it at last. He read, and as he did so 
his fine countenance changed; he grew as pale as death 
—and then the blood surged up again till he gasped 
with the emotion. 

“[ sha’n’t fight and I won’t be thrashed!” he wrote 
hurriedly, and passed it back, to the great delight of 
the boys, many of whom were his friends, but, boy-like, 
wanted to see what would come of the matter. 
a case of persecution on a small scale. Jim Derby at 
fifteen had joined the church. He was conscientiously 
striving to lead a Christian life, consequently he was 
the butt of a small circle of rowdies—there are such in 
all schools—who combined together to torture him, as 
gnats torture superior animals. They called bim ‘the 
parson” and “goodie” for a time, sang psalm tunes 
through their noses whenever he made his appearance, 
used their most offensive oaths in his presence, and 
tried by every means in their petty power to annoy and 
mortify him. All this he bore for a time with a torti- 
tude that was very commendable. But one day his 
temper got the better of him. Jack Herman had been 
teasing him about getting up in meeting and talking to 
sinners. 

“It would have been better for you, Jack, if you had 
been to prayer meeting, or any other meeting than 
where you were last night. People who go to prayer 
meeting don’t have to be helped home.” 

There was a dead silence at this. Jack Herman had 
resorted sometimes to a house of low repute, where it 
was said some of the worst gamblers of the city con- 
gregated. James Derby’s uncle was the chief of police. 
He had seen the boy the night before carried home at a 
late hour, almost insensible from the effects of liquor. 

Jack grew deadly pale; he clenched his hands, his 
wicked eyes glowed with baleful fire. 
sprung on young Derby, but at that moment the bell 
rung, a rush was made from the boys outside, and Jim 
and Jack were separated. That was the reason why 
the note was passed up. 

Young Derby sat perplexed after this. He had writ- 
ten his answer in the heat of resentment—he regretted 
it. It was fortunate for him that his lessons were com- 
mitted to memory, or he would most assuredly have 
failed. ‘‘What shall Ido?” he thought. “I can’t fight, 
it is clearly against my principles, and I won’t be beat 
en like adog. As sure as he touches me I know I shall 
fly at him. What shall I do?’ And then came the 
thought, “I'll leave it all to God; I’ll see what faith will 
do, and I won’t fight.” 

At this his mind grew quite calm; the lessons came 
up in their usual order, and by recess time he had neal 
ly forgotten the threat and all his previous trouble. 

The boys had not, however, as was evident from the 
glances they cast toward him now and then; they al 
ticipated great fun. As for Jack Herman, he sat sullen 
and revengeful, nursing all manner of malignant fal 
cies, that, like a brood of snakes, curled about his heart. 
More than once, in imagination, he had wreaked his 
vengeance on Jim Derby,—more than once, I fear, he 
was a murderer in intent. 

“He'll have to fight in self-defence,” he muttered, 
savagely, “and if I don’t punish him, the canting, 
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drawing nearer, “down in that meader lot, on that low 





sneaking villain. We'll see what his religion will 40 
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for him. Jack, who never had his lessons beforehand, 
missed, of course, and that only made him more re- 
vengeful. 

“We'll see fun,” whispered the boys to each other— 
“Jim will fight like a bully, put him to it.” 

The boys had laid away their books for recess. At 
that moment some one sent a note to the master. He 
Jooked up after reading it. 

“Jack Herman is excused,” he said, gravely. ‘There 
js some accident, I believe; his father is hurt.” 

Jack turned paler than before. He gathered his 
things together, hurried from his seat and was gone. 
For weeks he was missing from school—now that his 
father was lamed severely he had to help earn the fam- 
ily living. This trouble changed the current of his life. 
He forgot that he wanted to thrash Jim Derby, indeed, 
in after years he became his firmest friend. So Jim 
didn’t get thrashed, and he did not fight. ALMA. 


MY SHIPMATE BEN. 


More than twenty-five vears ago Ben Ringbolt and I 
shipped on board the North Star, on a three years’ 
whaling voyage. 

Ben and [ had been brought up boys together, and 
the first time we went to sea it was in the same ship, 
and we never parted until poor Ben went on that long 
voyage that we have all to take sooner or later, and 
from which none have ever come back to spin yarns 
about the wonders they have seen beyond. 

Ben and I had always been like brothers, and when 
we went in the North Star cach of us left a sweetheart 
behind that we had promised to marry on our return; 
and as every thing we did was known to each other, we 
used to talk of them between ourselves, and picture 
their joy when we should return. ; 

Poor Ben! poor Mary! They little thought then, at 
parting, that when the ship returned it would only be 
a signal of sorrow to one of them. 

Well, the North Star sailed away; each day put miles 
and miles between us and those we had left behind. In 
due time we had rounded the Horn and sailed away up 
the west side of the continent, and at last reached our 
fishing grounds. 

The season was well advanced, so we had but little 
time for work, and almost before we knew it the long 
nizhts and the cold were upon us. So we bore away 
to Alaska, where we were soon snugly housed for the 
long and dreary winter that was coming. 

Here we had lain for good twe months, with only 
now and then a turn on shore to pay a visit to the na- | 
tives. The sun had scarcely shown his face at all, and 
only a few moments at a time when it did. 

It was all night though it was light as day, for the 
sky was all ablaze with great flaming swords that 
seemed to wave to and fro as you looked upon them. 

You never in your life saw any thing half so grand 
as those nights were when there were no fleecy clouds, 
and the flames of the northern lights were flashing on 
the snow and ice. There was nothing that L ever saw 
which could compare with it. 

One day, or rather night, some of the natives came 
on board and reported that a huge white bear had been 
wen over the ice, making towards the hills some four 
or tive miles away. Every one, from the captain down 
tu the cook, was eager to go in pursuit of the animal. 

Of course all could not <0, and as an example to 
thuse who must be left behind, the captain remained, 
and the first mate led the party, am_-ng which it so 
chanced were Ben and [, thanking our stars that we 
had got a chance to stretch our legs ashore. 

We were not long in being put on the trail by na- 
tives, and were iot a mile from shore when we saw our 
game proceeding along before us, some distance ahead, 
making its way towards the hills. The snow and ice 
were so hard that it seemed as though we were travel- 
ling on a marble floor, and the bear left hardly trail 
enough fur us to discern where it had passed along. 

it was sport for us to have free use of our legs, and 
with shouts now and then, which we found it impossi- 
ble to suppress, we hurried on in hopes of getting near 
enough to the bear to send a shot after it before it be- 
gan to climb the hills. But it reached the foot of the 
citfs and began to climb up the jagged masses while 
we were too far distant for a shot. 

Once or twice the bear had turned towards us as if 
scenting pursuit, and then had gone on again at the 
same pace as before. And now, after climbing up a 
jagged cliff, where it could obtain a good look-out, it 
stopped and took a deliberate look at us, and although 
we came hurrying on, it showed no haste to proceed. 

At last the mate determined to risk ashot. Bringing 
his rifle to bear, he sent the bullet flying in the diree- 
tion of the monster, who, rearing on his hind legs and 
uttering a tierce growl, showed that he had received 
the ball. 

We felt sure that the bear was now in our power and 
incapable of leading us a much longer chase. But in 
this we soon found that we were mistaken, foy, with 
another growl, it went on at an increased pace, and in 
alew moments was hidden from our sight amid the 
Jagged masses of ice. 

Though the way was steep and slippery, we found 
that we could secure a foothold where the bear had 
gone, : 

Ben was in the advance, I next, and the rest of the 
party straggling behind. After awhile we managed to 
teach the spot where the snow was marked by a crim- 
son streak, giving us a trail that we could not mistake. 
Encouraged by this sign we pressed on. 

[can tell you that was hard climbing, and more dan- 
gerous than running up to the masthead with the ship 
threatening every moment to be tussed or its beam 
end. There were no ropes to cling to, and a misstep 
would have sent us down like arocket. OnceI slipped, 
aud had it not been for Ben’s hand, held out at the 
Same moment, [ must have gone down and been dashed 
to pieces on the solid ice a hundred feet below. 

Ve got at last to the top of the first range of cliffs 
and to the spot where the bear had disappeared from 
our view. It was nowhere to be seen, but before us 
-Was a narrow field filled with great masses of ice that 
had fallen from the high cliffs in the rear, which over- 
hung it. The crimson trail led in among their broken 
fragments, and after we had taken breath we pressed 
on, Ben still in the advance and I following him. 

A call from the mate to me caused me to pause until 
€came up. Ben, eager to be the first, went on alone, 
ra before we again went forward we had lost sight of 

Eager to be with him, I increased my pace, as did also 
the mate. Hardly had we taken adozen steps when 
the report of Ben’s pistol started us, and at the same 
moment we heard a howl of rage, and a human ery 
— - which was well nigh drowned by the roar of the 

st. 

The mate 
men!” 








shouted, “Ben is in danger! Forward, 


the snow about them stained with the blood that had 
flowed from both their wounds. 

For a moment neither the mate nor myself could stir. 
The monster before us uttered a succession of threaten- 
ing growls. For a moment it would look upon its vic- 
tim lying at its feet, and then wonld glare upon us, ut- 
tering its deep growls all the while. 

The mate slowly brought his piece to bear upon the 
bear, who suddenly dropp:d down upon all fours, and, 
although still uttering his growls, seemed about to 
commence an attack on poor Ben, who now, by a mo- 
tion of his hnad, gave us to understand that he was 
alive and sensible of the danger that he was in. 

“Take good aim, Jones,” I said, as [saw the mate 
was about to fire. ‘‘Aim at its head but hot too low, 
or you may hit Ben.” 

There was a loud report, and when the smoke cleared 
away we saw the bear standing apparently unharmed. 
The bullet had gone wide of its mark. Another and 
fiercer growl than any which had preceded it was the 
return we had from the bear, who appeared to be on 
the point of making some new movement, which we 
thought must mean in our direction. 

“Parker, give me vour gun,” called the m*te toa 
man behind him; and, as he reached out his hand to 
take it, the bear suddenly clasped poor Ben in his arms, 
and uprearing itself on its hind legs, took a few steps in 
our direction, and then suddenly turning, sprang high 
into the air, directly over the chasm, and then came 
down so close to the outer edge that they seemed to 
rest for a moment upon nothing. The bear madea 
frantic effort to secure a foothold, and then, to our hor- 
ror, both man and beast disappeared from sight, down 
into the fearful chasm. 

ery of horror br..ke from the lips of all our party, 
as we witnessed the terrible fate of our companion, and 
we made our way down as best we could to the edge of 
the chasm, and gazed into its depths. All was gloom, 
so dense that the lights darting across the sky could 
not penetrate. We called upon Ben by name, although 
we had no hopes of his being alive, and the echoes an- 
swered us back as if in mockery. 
I can tell you they were sad hearts that we carried 
back to the ship. 
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A WORD TO PARENTS AND YOUTHS. 
“The Fonthill Recreations,” which are just now ab- 
sorbing the attention of the young people, commend 
themselves to parents and friends looking for gifts or 
valuable reading for the children. 

These books, each volume of which is complete in it- 
self, are simply so many pleasure tours through the 
most interesting portions of the globe. They are writ- 
ten, as the writer herself assures us, with a strict regard 
o truth when delineating the customs, manners, le- 
gends, ballads and historical facts of the countries, so 
that while the pages are often more fascinating than a 
romance, they are as instructive as attractive. 

Mrs. M. G. Sleeper, the author of this charming se- 
ries, is a high-toned, chaste and elegant writer, richly 
deserving the success she has achieved. 

We venture to say that from a single reading of “The 
Fonthill Recreations” a young person would acquire 
more practical knowledge of the world than most people 
do from wearisome courses of geographical and histori- 
cal studies. 

We trust every intelligent reader of the Companion 
will enjoy the perusal of this series as we have done. 


HEROISM. 


An instance of great heroism on the part of a young 
man, Capt. William Jackman, is related in the New- 
foundland papers as having occurred at Labrador dur- 
ing the violent hurricane of Oct. 9th last. So extra- 
ordinary is the story that were it not vouched for by 
the best authority itwould appear incredible. ; 

A vessel called the Sea Slipper had struck on a reef 
near a place called Spotted Islands, Labrador, at which 
were no residents. This young man, Capt. Jackman, 
being providentially in the neighborhood, witnessed the 
vessel’s striking, saw her fall asunder, with a number 
of persons on her deck and rigging—twenty-seven, as 
it afterward appeared. To save some of these poor 
creatures, Mr. Jackman cast himself into the sea and 
swam to the wreck, a distance of a hundred fathoms or 
more from the shore. The hurricane at this time was 
at its height, accompanied by snow. Eleven times did 
this heroic man swim between ship and shore, each 
time bringing a man from the wreck and placing him 
in safety. 

By this time persons from a neighboring settlement 
had arrived with ropes. Sixteen trips more did the 
noble soldier make, conducting all the survivors in 
safety to the shore. It seldom fails to our lot to relate 
more heroic conduct. 

Capt. Jackman is said to be as modest as he is brave, 
and when spoken to on the subject will not allow that 
he did any thing more than his duty. 





— +r 
THE LATEST CURIOSITIES. 


A fence made from the railing of a scolding wife. 
A plate of butter from the “cream of a joke.” 
The small coins in “the change of the moon.” 
The original brush used in painting “the signs of the 
times.” 

The latest contract with the “trade winds.” 

The chair in which the sun sets. 

A garment for the naked eye. 

The hammer which broke up the meeting. 
Buckle to fasten a laughing stock. 

The animal that drew the inference. 

Egg trom a nest of thieves. 

A bucket of water from “All’s well.” 


| torr 
TO WIDE AWAKE SUBSCRIBERS. 


We must express the pleasure it gives us to receive 
sO many assurances that the unusually liberal Premi- 
ums offered for new subscribers to the Companion 
give great satisfaction to those who have obtained 
them. 

The new names come in steadily and in large num- 
bers. Of course, these are keenly appreciated by us, 
quite as much so, no doubt, as the Premiams are by 
our active, wide awake young friends. 


In offering these Premiums we have made the induce- 
ments very liberal, so that subscribers shall be amply 
paid for the time they spend in securing new names. 


We trust, on this account, our friends will work 
perseveringly for the paper—not merely trying very 
hard to get subscribers this week, or next week, and 





The men did not need this to cause them to press for- 
Ward. A few steps revealed a sight so terrible that for 
Years afterward it haunted me in my sleep. 

2¢ Space before me was nearly clear of the great ice 
ulders which were strewn so thickly behind us, and 
: © way to the foot of the cliff that we were now close 
pon, was descending, so much so that one used to it 
te have slid upon his feet down to the very bottom, 
a it not been for a great chasm that opened near the 
wan of the field, and which appeared to run along its 
= ole length. We conld tell nothing of its depth, but 
€ dark line that revealed it to us showed its width. 
~ n the edge of the chasm nearest us, the huge white 
tonster we had been following was sittin 





erect upon 
“ts haunches, with poor Ben lying close to his side, and 


omitting to do so in the weeks that follow—but by en- 
deavoring to obtain all the names possible—at least up 
to July next. 


Each name can be sent us as soon as it is secured. 
The Premium, if it is wanted at once, will be for- 
warded without delay when the name reaches this of- 
fice. Adequate payment is thus received for the time 
spent in getting the subscriber. 


For these new subscriptions Premiums can be taken, 
or thirty-seven cents for each new name—as subscribers 
may prefer. Spare time can thus be very profitably 
spent, and quite a sum of money accumulated. 


In July next the fifty splendid gifts will be given to 
= who have been the most persevering and success- 














We will repeat here what we have said elsewhere, 
that our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week, or 
one year. 

Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payments of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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OLD BUCKSKIN. 


Listen, my friends, and I will tell 

The story sad of what betell 

A famous steed we knew full well,— 
Old Buckskin. 


And as the tragic tale you hear, 

O, drop a sympathizing tear! 

Think kindly on the faults of dear 
Old Buckskin. 


One morning from his master’s gate 

He started at his usual rate; 

Had'st no forebodings of thy fate, 
Old Buckskin? 


His work that day was drawing wood; 

As on the railroad track he stood 

The train came on. Alas, for good 
Old Buckskin! 


In vain his master coaxed and cried; 

Perhaps he thought his leathern hide 

The dashing train could turn aside! 
Wise Buckskin! 

So, coolly glancing all around, 

Planting his forefeet in the ground, 

He heeded not the warning sound, 
Brave Buckskin! 

Once more his master plied the lash, 

But all in vain,—there came a crash 

Which shattered all the bones of rash 
Old Buckskin! 


The funeral rites were not delayed, 

But near the spot a grave was made, 

And in that grave was gently laid 
Old Buckskin. 


And if, perchance, we e’er should see 
Another horse whose hide could be 
As tough as thine, we'll think of thee, 
Old Buckskin. A. 





For the Companion. 


KITTY’S EXPERIMENT. 

Cherry and Dapple, as Harry called his two favorite 
cows, were quietly feeding side by side, and munching 
the sweet, short grass of the pasture, when Kitty came 
bounding toward them with a tin cup in her hand. 

Both the cows raised their heads and looked at her, as 
much as to say, “I wonder what isin the wind now? 
There is always mischief brewing when that child 
comes here alone!” 

If the cows looked at Kitty suspiciously she looked. 
still more doubtfully at them. After a little she placed 
her dimpled hands on Cherry's sleek sides and patted 
her gently. 

“So—Cherry—so! I am going to have some com- 
pany to tea this afternoon, Cherry,” said Kitty, “and 
Bridget has got the key of the dairy in her pocket, and 
says she will not have me dabbling among the pans, so 
I’ve come to milk a little myself, and I hope you will be 
so kind as to stand still a minute.” 

Cherry turned around and looked at her again, but 
switched her tail and raised her foot, as much as to say, 
“You had better not try, Miss Kitty.” 

“Bridget and Harry think nobody can milk but 
themselves,” said Kitty, talking half to herself and 
half to Cherry, “but they will find they are mistaken 
when they see me go home with a dipper full of milk.” 

Kitty patted and so-hoed, and crept nearer, until, by 
degrees, she got close up to Cherry, placed the tin cup 
on the ground, as she had seen Harry do with the milk- 
pail, and then took hold of one of the cow’s teats softly 
and gave it a squeeze—then another and another, but 
there was not a drop of milk forthcoming. 

“Guess I don’t pull hard enough,” said Kitty, stoop- 
ing down, the better to see if the milk was coming, 
when lo! a little wiry stream flew straight into her 
eyes. 

““Q, you bad Cherry!” cried Kitty, flying into a pas- 
sion. ‘Yon did that on purpose, I know youdid. You 
shall give me some milk. Do you think I would ask 
Jennie Putnam to take tea without milk in it?” 

Kitty pulled again and again, but Cherry was obsti- 
nate. Not a drop flowed into the tin cup. 

Kitty held up the soft teat and looked at the end 
of ite 
“I don’t wonder the milk don’t come out.such a little 
hole as that,” said she. “If I could only make it a 














little larger some way, what a help it would be to 
Cherry!” 


Away flew Kitty to a thorn-bush near by, and tearing 
off one of the thorns, she set herself patiently to work 
to improve the teat, thinking all the time how strange 
it was that neither Harry nor Bridget had ever thought 
of this plan. She pushed the thorn up a little—Cherry 
started and kicked spitefully, as if she had had quite 
enough of Kitty’s nonsense and desired to be left alone. 
But Kitty was so absorbed in her idea of improving na- 
ture that she pushed up the thorn again; but it was 
her last effort. The next minute she was knocked 
senseless to the ground, and the indignant Cherry, not 
satisfied with kicking her, tossed her upon her horns 
and so mangled the poor child that she was happy to 
have escaped with her life. C. W. F. 


+>» 
~or 


THE BEGGAR. 
Whilst a young lady was playing in her father’s gar- 





, den a poor old man came to her to request some broken 


bread. She ran into the kitchen and collected all the 
scraps she could find and gave them to him. 

Having been told by the servants that it was useless 
to give scraps to beggars, as they always either sold 
them or threw them away, she followed him to see 
what-he did with her bounty. What was her surprise 
when she saw the old man fall on his knees, and, with 
his hat set before him, eat, or, rather, devour its con- 
tents, at the same time offering up the praises of a 


| thankful heart for the scanty morsel he was receiving, 


Children ought to think of the poor and miserable while 


they are enjoying every comfort. They ought to copy 


| the example of Jesus of Nazareth, who “went about do- 
| ing good,” that they may one day hear Him say, “Inas- 


much as ye did it unto the least of these My brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 


—_—_> —_— 


The Sovereign and the Sage. 


A sovereign being desirous to confer a liberal reward on 
one of his courtiers, who had performed some very impor- 
tant service, desired him to ask whatever he thought pro- 
per, assuring him it should be granted. The courtier, who 
was well acquainted with the science of numbers, only re- 
quested that the monarch would give him a quantity of 
wheat equal to that which would arise from one grain 
doubled sixty-three times successively. The value of the re- 
ward was immense; for it will be found by calculation that 
the sixty-fourth term of the double progression divided by 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, &c., is 9223372036854775808. But the sum of 
all the terms of a double progression, beginning with 1, may 
be obtained by doubling the last term, and subtracting from 
itl. The number of the grains of wheat, therefore, in the 
present case, will be 18446744073709551615. Now, if a pint 
contain 9216 grains of wheat, a gallon will contain 73/28; 
and, as eight gallons make one bushel, if we divide the 
above result by eight times 73728 we shall have 81274997411295 
for the number of the bushels of wheat equal to the above 
number of grains, a quantity greater than what the whole 
surface of the earth could produce in several years, and 
which in value would exceed all the riches, perhaps, on the 
globe. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Iam composed of fourteen letters. 

My 11, 1, 13, 14 was a token to 

My 4, 3, 7 on the plains of 

My 11, 2, 8, 9, 13, 6, of the appearance of 

My 4, 3, 11, 11, 8, 18, 2; and a signal for them to 
My 10, 5, 12, 5, 2, 8, 4. 

My 4, 13, 6, 11 is sometimes my whole. 

My whole is a beautiful symbol of Christ. 


3. 


Where the sea of Sodom 
Moans its plaintive ditties, 
Keeping silent vigils 
Over buried cities— 
I have stood for ages, 
s a solemn token 
That God's least commandments 
Must be kept unbroken. 


4. 


The following verse contains a familiar proverb, one word 
of which is to be found in each line. 
Tis wg | never worth despairing, 
When Winter with too hard a blow, 
On blooms the year so late was wearing, 
Strikes, as he seeks to lay them low, 
Next Spring shall mend his ruthless shearing! 


5. . 
Entire, I am a murmur; curtail me, and I signify to pro- 


duce; omit my first and last, and 1 am a disturbance; and 
without my first two I am a bird. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a bad physician like an ill-tempered man? 
cause he is apt to lose his patients. 

Why is bad music like a violent exertion of the limbs and 
muscles? Because it is an unwelcome strain. 


What class of women are most apt to give tone to society? 
The belles. 


When is a lawyer strongest? When he is fee-blest. 

May a speech on board a ship be called a deck oration? 
Possibly. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Little Beggar Bel! how the cold snows fell 
On her tiny naked feet! 

( Little beggar-bell-h-o-double u-T-he-C-old-s-nose-f-L 
on her-tin-y-naked feet.) 

2. The Good Shepherd. 

8. Cold-water-cure. 

4. Hope—hop—heo! 


Be- 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF LONDON. 


English Correspondence. 


I can’t help liking the boys best who wear knicker- 
bockers and Scotch caps. There sit a couple yonder, 
handsome little fellows they are, who look nine or ten, 
and are possibly seven and eight. Boys grow prodig- 
iously in London when they are carefully brought up. 
Some of them, in size and strength of muscle, are young 
giants. Well, I think the Knickerbockers are twice as 
graceful and ten times as comfortable. 

Not far from me, on the right, sits a little lady of 
some ten summers. I have read much of the beauty of 
English girls, but I have never seen it in such perfec- 
tion as in this child. Her hair is bright, silvery, flaxen, 
falling in large, round ringlets under her velvet hat. 
Her eyes are large and tenderly beautiful, such eyes as 
one imagines the angels to have, and that talk almost 
as eloquently as the lips. Her skin is like the whitest 





Covent Garden. 


We have been to see the “Japs,” that is what almost | 


every body here calls the Japanese troupe. They per- 
formed in a large hall near Covent Garden, now a cel- 
ebrated market place. 

Perhaps as we pass through Covent Garden to get to 
Floral Hall, you would like a description of this world- 
renowned enclosure. 

The spot is central to the great metropolis, and was 
once the garden to the abbey and convent of West- 
minster. There the ghostly fathers, as they were 
called, cultivated flowers and choice plants, walking 
often in the shaded alleys, under the trees, for recrea- 
tion and meditation. Could they have looked into the 
future and seen their beloved and shady garden pro- 
faned by the trafficmongers of a great city, surrounded 
on all sides by bricks and mortar, by churches, hotels 
and theatres, in what wild astonishment would they 


have lifted up their hands and cried, “Verily, all is | 


vanity!” 
A Tempting Display. 

This market is a small “Vanity Fair” in itself. It is 
always a good lounging place, for the display of fruit 
is prodigious, and the heaped-up strawberries, and 
peaches, and all luscious things, nearly the whole win- 
ter through, (the forced products of hot-houses,) seen 
through great windows of plate-glass, are beautiful 
enough to tempt the eye if not the palate. 

There is a paved space surrounding a square in the 
interior, which is occupied by the market gardeners, 
who bring their flowers, fruits and vegetables as early 
as four o’clock in the morning; and at almost all times, 
from one to six, the heavy rumble of the great wagons 
is heard all over London. 

Vegetables and Oranges. 

It is enough to take away one’s breath to see the im- 
mense loads of green peas in their season—tons upon 
tons; great mammoth piles of beets and parsnips, and 
mountains of onions. There is heard the shout and 
eager talk of traffic. Men cannot be too busy, cannot 
work too hard in such matters; they carry their faith 
and every thing else that is real and living ito their 
calling. 

Then there are the shops and open stalls of the orange 
men. Look in! nothing but oranges in pyramids, in 
baskets, in barrels, in boxes; everywhere, sometimes 
to the very ceiling, you see oranges of every varicty. 
Some are as pale as lemons, while in yonder great, 
round hamper, a few, red as blood, and of immense 
size, fill it to the top. 

One cannot but wonder whether these huge bulks are 
ever lessened, for, come when you will, they are always 
the same. 

Floral Hall, 

But we must cast a hurried glance over these stacks of 
figs, pomegranates and bananas, these piles of candied 
fruits, these jars of preserves, these thousand and one 
pictures for the palate, and hasten to Floral Hall, where 
we are to see scores of the children of London. There 
is a long string of carriages outside, some splendid in 
the glory of plush and velvet, and liveried coachmen 
and feotmen, some sorry looking cabs, some neat and 
swift Hansoms. As we live almost within a stone’s 
throw of the place we decide not to trouble any of the 
public cab drivers, and so come on foot, which is more 
enjoyable, as people say here. 

Floral Hall is a miniature Crystal Palace. It 
made of glass, and was once intended to be an appen- 
dage of Covent Garden, as a flower market. It is now 
used, however, as a hall of entertainment, and very 
pretty it looks as we enter, the whole ceiling strung 
with wreaths of artificial flowers. A soft pink light 
fills the place, and the chattering of little voices, with 
the beautiful, fresh faces of the children, framed in love- 
ly colors, completes the picture. 

The Boys and Girls, 

But before the performance commences we must no- 
tiee these children. What bright eyes! what crimsons 
and carnations on cheeks and lips! These little Eng- 
lish girls and boys look as if they were fresh from sume 
country home. And yet the little boys, especially, 
would provoke shouts of laughter from their American 
cousins were they to enter, unannounced, any children’s 
gathering in New York or Boston. 

Perhaps [ go too far; [ hope the children of these 
cities would be too well bred to laugh out loud; but 
there would certainly be some subdued mirth, for I re- 
ally had to smile to see little boys of four years of age 
marching in with boots, (real Hessians) sack coats and 
stove-pipe hats. 

They looked exactly like bits of men, like Tom 
Thumb, for instance, when he appears in full dress; 
and generally, such was their importance, they strutted 
like full blown Generals. One expected every moment 
to see them take out their cigar cases and offer the 
odious weed to each other. 

One lady comes in with four boys, all dressed exactly 
alike, in sack coats and polished hats, gloves and boots, 
spotiess shirt fronts and elaborate neck-ties. There is 
such a prim, starched look about these youngsters, who 
try to do the dignified, and put on the airs of manhood, 
that they never seem as pleasing as the girls. 

One fat little fellow near me appears to be quite 
growing out of his clothes. He holds his precious hat 
with a desperate clutch, while his round cheeks, like 
two full-blown cabbage roses, are mottled with a faint 
pink. I look a little closer, and our youngster has an 
exquisitely embroidered shirt front, and a little collar 


is 


and purest marble, and if not relieved by the soft but 
| brilliant color of the cheeks, and the brightest carnation 
| of the lips, would look almost unnatural. 

She is dressed in blue, as she should be, and her 
nurse is a frank, intelligent, honest-looking woman, 
who is evidently very proud of the child. Judging 
from her simple ways and unaffected manner, the little 
one has not been spoiled in consequence of her extraor- 
dinary loveliness. 

Somebody whispers near me, referring to the child, 
“That is little Lady Ellen Stewart”? So Providence 
has graciously placed her in the ranks of the nobility. 
May she grow up as pure a flower as the bud promises, 
not a mere exotic in the halls of fashion, not a woman 
of the world, of the earth, earthy. 

But look, those swarthy fellows are coming down, 
dressed out in all their finery. Jabbering and bowing 
to the ground, they commence their fantastic perform- 
ances, of which Iam sure my readers do not care to 
hear, as they have probably seen their wonder-works. 
{ will simply say that they are really very creditable to 
them. | 

The children are all attention now, and so am I. | 
| Roses burn on unheeded, and lovely eyes glisten un- | 
seen. And when all is over we are too much fatizued | 
} even to look with interest on little Lady Ellen’s lovely | 
face. M, A. D. 











VARIETY. 


THE APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


Once on a time, a monarch, tired with whooping, 
Whipping and spurring, 
mye in worrying 
A poor detenceless, harmless buck, 
(The horse and rider wet as muck,) 
From his high consequence and wisdom stooping, 
Entered through curiosity a cot, 
Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 


The wrinkled, blear-eyed, good old granny, 
In this same cot, illumed by many a cranny, 
Had finished apple dumplings for her pot; 
In tempting row thé naked dumplings lay, 
When lo! the monarch, in his usual way, 
Like lightning spoke, “‘What’s this? what’s this! what, | 
what?”’ 


Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 

His eyes with admiration did expand; 

And of did majesty the dumpling grapple; he cried, 
“Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed! 

What makes it, pray, so hard?”” The dame replied, 
Low courtesying, “Please your majesty, the apple.” 


“Very astonishing, indeed! strange thing !’’ 
(Turning the dumpling round.) rejoined the king; 
**’Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is— 

It beats Pinetti’s conjuring all to pieces; 
Strange I should never ofa dumpling dream! 

But, goody, tell me where, where, where’s the seam?”’ 





“Sir, there’s no seam,” quoth she; “ 
That folks did apple dumplings sew ;’ 
“No!” cried the staring monarch, with a grin; 
“How, how the devil got the apple in?” 


never knew 
’ 


On which the dame the curious scheme revealed 
By which the apple lay so sly concealed, 

Which made the Solomon of Britain start; 
Who to the palace with full speed repaired, 

And queen and princesses so beauteous stared 
All with the wonders of the dumpling art. 





There did he labor one whole week to show 
The wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker; 

And, lo! so deep was majesty in dough, 
T.e palace seemed the lodging of a baker! 


a ae 
DEFENDED BY A HORSE, 


An extraordinary punishment was recently inflicted 
by a horse on its master for an act of brutality. The 
man, who was in the local express business, was never 
celebrated for his tender care of his four-footed ser- 
vants, and having decided that one of his horses, 
being ill-fed and consequently weak, was no longer 
worth its feed, resolved to kill it. So he tied the brute 
to a tree and struck it several blows with a cart-rung 
till it sank to the ground insensible. Thinking his bar- 
barity had accomplished his desire, he left it on the 
spot, intending to remove the body next day. The 
horse, however, recovered its senses a short time after 
and found its way home, and entered the courtyard at 
daybreak. Its arrival was welcomed by the neighing 
of its companions in the stable, which noise awakened 
the master, who was now furious at having failed in 
his cruel purpose. He tied up the animal afresh, and 
commenced again to shower blows on its head. The 
act of brutality was committed in sight of two other 
horses in the stable; and at length one of them, a 
young animal, became so frantic with rage that it broke 
its halter, and rushing on the man, seized him in its 
jaws, and, after shaking him violently, threw him 
down and trampled on him with such fury that, had 
not the man’s cries brought some persons to his aid, 
the master would certainly have been killed. As it is, 
he has suffered great injury from the attack. 


i 
JESSE AND THE INDIANS. 
At a cattle station in Texas, tended by a young man 
named Jesse Ewing, the following encounter occurred : 


In the spring of —, a party of Sioux, then out on 
the war-path, came to Pine Grove, and by accident, 
|found Jesse there alone. As usual, they made free 
with what was not their own—ate up the bread and 
coffee, the dried elk and the salt bacon; and having 
gorged their stoinachs, they told Jesse to light a big 
tire, as they meant to roast him alive. Burning their 
captives was not an uncommon pastime with the Sioux 
—not their Pawnee enemies only, but the Swaps (as 
they call the Yengees) or pale-faces also. 

Up to this time Jesse had contrived to keep his knife 
and his revolver hidden in his clothes; and neither of 
these weapons being seen, the Indians supposed that he 
was quite unarmed and at their mercy. > 

At first he refused to light a fire, knowing they would 
carry Out their threat; and on their saying they would 
set their squaws to skin him if he did not swiftly obey 
their chief, he said he could not make a big fire unless 
he — allowed to fetch straw and fagots from the 
stable. 








jmat stands upright under his little ears. 


The fact being obvious to the Sioux, he was told to 


goand fetch them, two of the Indians going out into 
the night to see him do it, one entering the stable with 
him, the seeond standing at the door on guard. Quick 
as thought he struck the red man near him with his 
knife and killed him instantly; a second later a bullet 
was in the brain of the one outside. The firing brought 
out all: the yelping band; but Jesse, swift as an ante- 
lope, leaped into a creek, got under some trees and 
stones in a place which he knew very well, and lay there 
under cover still as the dead, while the Sioux, infuri- 
ated by their sudden loss, kept up for hours, around his 
hiding-place, their wild and horrible yep, yep. 

The night was intensely cold, he had no shoes, no 
coat; worse than all else, the snow began to fall, so 
that he could not stir without leaving traces of his feet 
along the ground. 

Happily for him, snow numbs an Indian’s feet as 
quickly as it chills a Yengee’s. He could hear the Si- 
oux crying out against the cold. After a few hours he 
found that his enemies were turning their faces east- 
ward. Slowly the noise of feet and voices bore away, 
the Indians taking the path towards Sage Creek; and 
when the air was a little still Jesse stole from his co- 
vert and ran for his life to the home station at Sulphur 
Springs, where he arrived at daybreak, and obtained 
from his comrades of the road the welcome relief of 
food and fire. 





“YOU VANTS TO BE MARRIED.” 


A good story is told of an old Dutch farmer, who, 
having just arrived at the dignity of justice of the peace, 
undertook to marry a couple who came to him for that 
purpose. 

“Vell, you vants to be marrit, do you?” said he. 
“Vell, you loves dis woman so goot as any you ever 
see?” 

“Yes,” answered the man. 

Then to the woman,— 

“Vell, do you love dis man so better ‘as no man you 
never see ?” 

Lady hesitated, and he repeated,— 

“Vell, vell, do you likes him so well as to be his 
wife?” 

*“(), certainly,”’ she answered, with a kind of titter. 

“Vell, dat is all any reasonable man can expect. 
you are marrit. I pronounce you man and wile.” 

The man then asked the justice what was to pay. 

“QO, nothing at all—nothing at all—you are welcome 
to it if it do you any good.” 


, 


So 


ee 
CLIP HIM. 

King, a learned teacher of a Sunday school in the 
north of England, was one day endeavoring to prove to 
his pupils the existence of a Supreme Being, as illus- 
trated by the peculiar adaptation of the structure of 
every animal to the country and climate it was destined 
to inhabit. After lecturing for some time upon this 
subject he exclaimed, with much eloquence, “But why 
zo to the pole, or to the burning plains of Africa for 
examples to prove this important subject? Is not man 
himself an excellent example of the power and wisdom 
of the Divine hand? Had he been born with a fleece 
upon his back, it is true he might have been comforted 
by its warmth in the icy regions of the North; but what 
would have become of him in the tropical countries, or 
under the equator?’ One of the pupils, thinking the 
last question especially directed to himself, answered, 
with evident simplicity, “They could clip him.” 

————+o+—__ 
LARGEST BRONZE STATUE. 


Munich boasts of having the largest bronze statue in 
the world. This colossal figure represents the protect- 
ress Of Bavaria with a huge lion standing at her side. 
In her right hand is a sword, and the left hand holds 
upwards a wreath of flowers. The entire figure is in 
the most beautiful proportions, and is 65 feet high, 
weighing 230,000 pounds. It stands upon a granite ped- 
estal 30 feet in height, through which a circular stair- 
way leads to the head of the figure, where seats are pro- 
vided for eight persons. 
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Witt HAmILton, the half-wit of Ayr, was hanging 
about the vicinity of a loch which was partially frozen. 
Three young ladies were deliberating as to whether 
they should venture upon the lake’s surface, and one of 
them suggested that Will should be asked to walk on it 
first. 

“Though I’m daft, I’m no ill-bred,” quickly respond- 
ed Will; ‘‘after you, leddies.” 


Tue PuiLosopny OF HEAtT.—Philosopher (to sharp 
boy)—What are the properties of heat? Boy—The 
chief property is that it expands bodies, while cold 
contracts them. Philosopher—Very good; give me an 
example. Boy—In summer. when it is hot, the day is 
long; in winter, when it is cold, the day is short. 
(£xit philosopher, lost in amazement that so familiar 
an instance should have so long escaped his own ob- 
servation.) 

A GENTLEMAN Of Milwaukee was recently walking 
along the street, when, as he passed a shabby looking 
woman, he heard a baby call “Papa,” from beneath the 
woman’s shawl, and then, for the first time noticing 
the woman, saw her awkward attempt to stop the 
child’s crying. To his surprise he found the child to 
be his own, which the woman had stolen from the 
nurse, who had left it in its carriage for a few minutes. 


In Missouri the Germans have a queer marriage cus- 
tom. Some young man is selected to carry invitations 
to the wedding. He rides about, and each person in- 
vited must attach to his hat not less than a yard of 
highly colored ribbon. The effect when the young man 
has completed his rounds is quite startling. 


sor might have made a fable with a moral out of 
an incident which happened in California, not long since. 
A rat hungering for animal food squeezed through the 
bars of a cage in which was a canary, seized and de- 
voured him. But he ate so greedily, and gorged him- 
self to such an extent, that he could not get out of the 
cage before the master of the house appeared and pun- 
ished the intruder with death. 


Five young fellows in Berlin, Prussia, tried to co 
seven days and nights without sleep. Three of them 
died in the attempt, and the others who survive get no 
sympathy in the illness with which they are paying the 
penalty of their foolhardiness. 

Wuewn Clark, the traveller, asked in Sweden what 
became of a woman who fell into the shaft of an iron 
mine that he visited, the man to whom he put the ques- 
tion, striking his hand forcibly upon his thigh, replied, 
“Became of her? Why, she became a pancake!” 


BEARS must be very plenty in North Carolina. It is 
related that a party of gentlemen killed eight in one 
day’s hunt, recently, and a lady discovered five in her 
corn-field the same week. Her son killed two of them, 
but the other three escaped. 


“Wat,” inquired a schoolmaster, “is the plural of 
penny?” ‘Two-pence,” shouted the sharpest lad in 
the class, who, we regret to add, received a plurality of 
strokes for his sharpness. 


Aw old man of eighty years, living in Iowa, was at- 
tacked by a bear, while he had only an axe to defend 
himself with, but the octogenarian split the animal’s 
head open and carried home his hide. 


“Bor, why don’t you go to school?” “ ’Cause, sir, 


daddy is afeared that if I larns every thing now I sha’n’t 
have any thing to larn ven I comes to the ’cademy.” 


One of our exchan; 


Wanted—Agents 
To Canvass for “‘Merry’s Museum ” 


an illustrated Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls—28th yea, 
of publication. New series commences with the January num. 
ber, which appears enlarged, improved and ‘rejuvenated, with , 
new editor, new contributors, new artists, new engravers, new 
features, aud in a new dress 


Liberal Premiums—Liberal Terms to Clubs. 
Send for a specimennumber. For terms, which are very libe. 


ral, address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher. 


3—2w 245 Washington Street, Boston, 








WANTED, AGENTS. 
75 to $200 Per Month, 


everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GENTINE IM. 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 


Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years, 


We will pay $1000 for any machine that willsew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can be cut, ang 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commis. 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOSTON, MASS 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other. 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ma. 
chine manufactured. 3—4w 





SKATES 
—AND— 
SKATE STRAPS, 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 
BOSTON CLUB SKATES, 

NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 

WINSLOW'S PREMIUM SKATES! 
Skate Sharpeners, Bags, Hockeys, &c., &, 
FOR SALE BY 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 WASHINGTON STREET. 
l—iw 





EVERY DAY BRINGS FORTH 
New testimony to the efficacy of that well-known remedy, 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 

Many thousands of persons who are to-day suffering from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, Who are emaciated, weak, and un- 
able to attend to their business, could soon become well, hearty 
and robust by the use of a few bottles of this Bitters. . 

Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and Debility of the System, 
soon vanish Lefore this powerful remedy. Its effects are almost 
miraculous. 

Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 14, 1867. 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS is a very useful articie 
as a tonic, and as an appetizer. It is not an intoxicating drink, 
and may be used beneficially by persens of all ages. 
Respectfully yours, Jas. Ross SNOWDEN. 
The high character of those who testify to the merits of Hoo! 
land's Bitters should induce the most skeptical to give it a tair 


Hoofland's German Bitters is free from any alcoholic admixture. 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEKDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Its Effects are Moegical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgis 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cure in less than twent, -four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO ©R THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 1 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—aflecting the 
entire system, its use for a tew days, or a few weeks at the ut 
most, always atfords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degre 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 W...... ae 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... * ee? 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


52—12w 120 Tremont Street. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low! 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 a week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 12-90 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—Tue Truk RemeDr #! 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared in 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptic® 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Marasmus, Generale 
bility, and ali morbid conditions of the system dependent on é 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single doit 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great healll 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six bottles for $5. sent”! 
express. Sold by S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth Stree 
Philadelphia. and principal Druggists. Circuiars sent ne 
GrorGE UC. GoopWIN & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, Bost! 


nce 





NATURE'S ASSISTANT is found in the White Pine Com 
pound, as conneeted with all Pulmonary Complaints and Kidne 
troubles. It heals, strengthens and removes the disease, 
adds an increased vitality to the part atlected. 3-lv 





SAVE YOUR DOCTOR'S BILLS.—When Dr. Wistar’s Bals® 
of Wild Cherry will curr coughs, colds, bleeding at the lun® 
and arrest the fell destroyer, Consumption, it does more thet 
most physicians can do. The use of a single bottle, costing 0m 
dollar, will satisfy the incredulous that they need look no furh 
for the required aid. 3-l¥ 

a 





A NUISANCE.—In nearly every paper we take up we 
some glowing heading, as “General Grant in Town,"' or i 
er Veto from President Johnson,” and, to end off with, an adver 
tisement of some Patent Medicine. In justice to our readers *. 
would say, don't read any of those sort of captions, and ve 
won't know that J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor is the vod 
cure in the world for Scrofula and all Diseases of the Blood, ® 
is put up in large bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 1 
— 


HONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as in othe 
things. AvER's SARSAPARILLA is a genuine preparation of thst 
unequalled spring Medicine and blood purifier, decidedly #1 








~—e that special seats be set 
at all concerts and lectures. 


apart for giggling gir! 


rior to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. Ts 
proves it. - 
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